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reform, for the further extension of civil service reform,
for a spirited foreign policy, for the regulation of rail-
roads and telegraphs by legislation, for changes In the
currency, for any other of the twenty issues which one
hears discussed in this country as seriously involving its
welfare? This is what a European is always asking of
intelligent Republicans and intelligent Democrats. He
is always asking because he never gets an answer. The
replies leave him deeper in perplexity. After some
months the truth begins to dawn upon him. Neither
party has, as a party, anything definite to say on these
issues; neither party has any clean-cut principles, any
distinctive tenets. Both have traditions. Both claim
to have tendencies. Both certainly have war cries,
organizations, interests, enlisted in their support. But
those interests are in the main the interests of getting or
keeping the patronage of the government. Tenets and
policies, points of political doctrine and points of politi-
cal practice have all but vanished. They have not been
thrown away, but have been stripped away by time and
the progress of events, fulfilling some policies, blotting
out others. All has been lost, except office or the hope
of it.

That such a situation could actually exist in the
face of public disapproval is a demonstration of
the defects of Congress as an organ of national
representation. Normally, a representative assem-
bly is a school of statesmanship which is drawn
upon for filling the great posts of administration.
Not only is this the case under the parliamentary